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^HEREis  one  fact  whi'h  e;mnnt  be  foi  thornuali'y  inipro«ppd 
X  upon  the  minds  of  all  our  renrierp,  that  i*  that  whatever 
we  do  or  say  or  think  i«  known  to  the  Lord.  We  n  ay  succeed 
in  deceiving  men.  Human  discernment  alone  may  not  be 
able  to  divine  our  fraudulent  intentions,  or  d  ;teet  our 
deceit;  but  the  Lord,  we  are  told  in  the  scriptures,  "seamheth 
all  heart*;  and  understandeth  all  the  imaeinntinns  nf  the 
thouehts."  We  cannot  deceive  Him.  Nnr  rai  we  deceive 
the  servants  ot  the  Lord,  who  have  the  holy  priesthood,  if 
they  seek  to  the  Lord  for  wl-^'lnrn  Wp  re^d  that  Josbua. 
when  he  was  leader  of  the 
Israelites,  was,  on  one 
occasion,  deceived  by  the 
Giboonites;  but  that  was 
because  he  "asked  not 
counsel  at  the  uioutii  of 
the  Lord." 

Numerous  instances 
could  be  cited  wlierein  the 
Elders  of  our  Church, 
while  performing  their 
duty  a''  iui.-v.on"i-;es,  have 
had  the  wi.ila-o  ^ota  and 
scheme.^  of  their  enemies 
revealed  to  them  by  the 
Lord.  In  some  cases 
they  have  been  enabled 
to  divine,  and  to  declirc 
to  .such  persons,  even 
their  most  seoret  inten- 
tions and  thoughts.  One 
of  the  patriarchs  of  our 
Church  WHS  once  applied  to  by  a  wicked  man  tor  a  patriarchal 
blessing;.  The  man  wanted  to  prove  to  his  vile  associates 
that  the  Lord  had  nfithin>^  to  cbi  with  dictating  such  bles.-iiijcs, 
and  that  he  could  get  just  as  gdod  a  blessing  as  any  one  I'Ue. 
lie  felt  sure  that  the  I'atriareh  was  totally  uiiaciiuaiiiled  with 
him;  in  fact,  that  lie  had  never  seen  imr  heard  ol'  him  tieloic; 
and  he  was  oonfident  that  ho  could  make  good  hi«  boast. 

Imagine  his  surprise,   when  the  I'atiiaieh  placed  hih  hands 
upon  his  head,  as  if  about  to  bless  him.  but,  instead  of  doing 


.-0,  ('on 
Hccr.'t  1 1 


d  him  as  a  wicked  h 


■,\'  M  t(<ld  liini  III   his 


,'ht:-. 


vile  ir.tentiorii:. 


An  instance  is  recorded  in  tlio  Bible  of  a  man  and  his  wife 
trying  to  deceive  the  servarts  of  the  Lord  who  formerly  held 
the  holy  priesthooil  upon  the  earth.  It  seems  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  holy  order  ot  the  kingdom  of  God,  or,  as  we 
usually  call  it  now,  the  "United  Order,"  were  taught  by  the 
Apostles  after  the  cruiifision  of  the  Savior,  and,  to  a  great 
extent,  practiced.  ThoFe  who  had  pcssessions,  such  as  houses 
aad  lands,  did  not  feel  like  living  in  luxury  while  others  of 
their  brethren  and  sisters  were  in  want  and  distress;  but,  we 
arp  told.  tTiat.  "fhev  had  all  things  common,"  and  that  there 

were  not  "any  among 
them  that  lacked." 
Mlien  possessions  were 
Mild  the  proceeds  were 
Usually  laid  at  the  Apos- 
tles' leet,  and  by  them 
distributed  among  the 
people.  But  Ananias 
and  his  wife  Sajiphira, 
si  Id  a  possession  and 
resolved  to  keep  I  ack  a 
pait  of  the  price,  think- 
ing the  Apostles  would 
nut  know  it.  But  Peter 
knew  Immediately  the  de- 
eeption  which  he  was 
tryinj;  to  practice,  and 
said  to  him,  "Ananias, 
wliy  1  ast  Satan  filled 
thine  heart  to  lie  to  the 
Holy  (Jliost,  and  to  keep 
back  i>art  of  the  price  of 
the  iuiiu/  lie  al.M)  ti  lii  imii  iliat  he  had  not  lied  unto  men 
but  unto  God.  At  healing  this  from  the  Apostle,  Ananias 
fell  duwii  and  died,  and  great  fear  came  upon  all  those  who 
wi're  present  It  is  ihis  scene  that  is  pictured  in  our  engrav- 
ing. 

Sapi^liira  was  not  present  at  her  hu.'-baiid's  death,  but  i-ho 
came  in  a  slimt  lime  after  lii,s  body  had  been  can ied  out. 
I  poll  In  ing  (luesiii.ntd  I  y  I 'el er  concerning  the  price  (dilaincd 
liir  llie  posses  inn,  fhe  iiiiswered  by  telling  a  lie.  Then  I'etcr 
accu.-id  I.er  nl'  it,  and  iiibiimed  her  ol'  the  Judgment  visit(_<l 
iifHiii  h(  r  hiisl  iiiid,  aid  she,  loo,  fell  down  and  die<l. 


SIS 


CTTJVEIsriXjE    IlsrSTI?.TJCTOI^. 


The  fate  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  made  a  great  impression 
upon  the  saints  in  those  days,  and  should  not  be  forgotten  by 
us  now.  It  should  be  a  warning  to  us  never  to  attempt  to 
deceive  the  Lord  or  His  representatives,  here  upon  the  earth. 
If  we  do  attempt  it.  we  but  deceive  ourselves. 


^rautls  ii|,  ||ntlia» 


BY  ■WILLIAM  FOTHERINGHAM. 


(^Continued.') 

WE  visited  several  others,  a  few  of  whom  donated  to  us 
small  amounts;  others  promised  to  help  us,  but  did  not. 
We  then  went  to  the  post  office  to  arrange  for  our  fare  to 
Delhi.  Our  friend  Mr.  Wilton,  the  post  master,  was  the 
official  who  attended  to  this  business.  He  gave  us  four 
rupees,  and  paid  our  fare  to  Delhi.  He  informed  us  that  the 
bullock  wagons  would  leave  in  the  evening,  and  invited  us  to 
bring  our  luggage  to  the  depot  early,  when  he  would  give 
orders  to  have  it  put  into  the  wagon  for  us,  and  we  could 
have  sapper  with  him.  He  also  invited  a  few  of  his  friends 
to  .supper.  Among  the  guests  was  our  friend  Mrs.  Hayes,  the 
lady  referred  to  in  a  former  chapter.  We  lost  no  time  in 
conversing  about  those  things  which  pertain  to  man's  salva- 
tion, and  bore  testimony  to  them  of  the  truth  of  the  work  in 
which  we  were  engaged. 

We  found  the  wagon  we  were  to  occupy  loaded  to  excess,  so 
that  we  had  to  be  .subjected  to  our  old  cramping  jirocess. 
However,  the  distance  being  only  forty  miles,  we  could  get 
along  with  the  discomfort.  The  next  day,  at  1  o'clock,  p.  m., 
we  arrived  at  the  river  Jumna,  opposite  the  ancient,  far-famed 
city  of  Delhi.  The  river  at  this  point  is  crossed  by  a  bridge 
of  boats,  which  are  securely  anchored  about  a  rod  apart,  with 
heavy  transverse  beams,  on  which  were  laid  heavy  plank, 
covered  with  "'paddy"  (rics  straw).  There  happened  to  be  a 
break  in  the  bridge  at  the  time  we  crossed,  which  detained 
the  wagons  until  repaired.  In  the  meantime  we  went  on  to 
the  post  office  to  arrange  fjr  the  taking  care  of  our  luggage 
until  we  called  for  it. 

We  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  y\r.  Smallman,  whom, 
after  some  difficulty,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  cooly,  wo 
found.  He  received  us  kindly,  and  invited  us  to  "tiffin" 
(lunch)  with  him.  He  stated  that  he  wnuM  gladly  have 
entertained  us  during  our  .sojourn  in  Delhi,  but  was  daily 
expecting  to  remove  to  Lahore.  However,  he  gave  us  a 
letter  to  a  Mr.  Brown,  ref|uesting  him  to  give  us  a  home 
while  we  remained  in  DJhi.  The  latter  declined,  with  the 
pretext  that  he  had  no  accommodations.  Nevertheless,  he 
promised  that  he  would  use  his  influence  in  ))rocuring  a  i)lace 
for  u.s  to  preach  in  as  soon  as  we  were  ready.  We  again 
visited  Mr.  Smallman,  who  was  preparing  to  go  to  a  party, 
which  was  coming  off  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Brown.  He 
invited  us  to  accompany  him,  which  we  did.  Our  main 
object  in  going  was  to  get  acr|uaintpd.  We  found  quite  a 
respectable  party  convened,  who  did  not  feel  very  anxious  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  "Mormonism,"  and  rather  looked 
npin  us  with  suspicion.  Mr.  Brown,  in  hi.s  own  hnu«o, 
and  that,  too,  in  the  presence  of  the  company,  tried  to 
insult  us,  by  stating  that  he  could  in  lite  better  revela- 
tions himself  than  were  contaired  in   the  book  of  Doctrine 

d  Covenants. 


The  next  day  we  visited  a  Mr.  Vive,  who  resided  at  the 
Delhi  magazine.  We  told  him  what  we  wanted,  but  he 
excused  himself  by  saying  that  he  and  his  wife  had  poor 
health,  and  did  not  want  to  be  troubled.  We  then  called  upon 
a  Mr.  Smith,  who  also  declined  having  anything  to  do  with 
us.  We  waited  upon  Mr.  Nixon,  who  was  a  writei  at  the 
"cutcherry"  (court  house),  which  was  four  miles  from  Mr. 
Smallman's.  We  told  him  who  we  were  and  our  business. 
He  replied  that  he  could  not  then  receive  us  as  his  guests,  as 
his  wife  was  at  the  Himalaya  mountains,  visiting  her  daughter. 
He  stated  that  he  had  a  young  lady  residing  with  him  who 
was  acting  as  his  housekeeper,  and  inasmuch  as  plural  mar- 
riage was  a  part  of  our  faith,  and  exceedingly  obnoxious  to 
the  people  of  India,  were  we  to  become  his  guests  under  the 
present  circumstances  we  would,  in  all  probabilty,  Eulject  him 
to  the  scandal  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances. 

We  were  tired  and  fatigued,  having  beon  walking  from 
place  to  place  in  the  hot  broiling  sun;  consequently  our  tem- 
pers were  somewhat  rufHed.  We  told  Mr.  Nixon  that  we 
were  there  as  the  servants  of  the  Lord,  and  whether  he 
received  us  or  not  we  knew  that  God  would  open  a  door  for 
us  somewhere.  We  also  asserted  that  the  most  of  those  who 
prated  so  much  about  the  polygamy  of  the  Latter-day  Saints 
were  deficient  in  virtue,  and  cared  but  little  about  the  chastity 
of  the  daughters  of  Adam,  but  used  them  only  to  subserve 
their  own  corrupt  ends.  We  further  told  him  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  plural  marriage,  revealed  to  man  through  the  prophet 
Joseph  Smith,  would  eventually  rectify  the  abuses  perpe- 
trated upon  the  daughters  of  man,  and  give  to  every  woman 
a  husband,  that  she  might  fulfill  her  destiny  upon  the  earth 
by  becoming  an  honored  v-ife  and  mother.  Mr.  Nixon  stated 
that  it  would  soon  be  his  dinner  hour,  and  invited  us  to  go 
home  and  dine  with  him,  which  we  did.  After  dinner  he 
rented  a  room  in  an  old  dilapidated  college  near  by,  which 
had  been  unoccupied  for  years.  He  also  procured  us  two  cots 
on  which  to  sleep,  a  table  and  two  chairs,  a  "chatty"  to  hold 
water,  and  hired  a  "bheestec,"  or  water  carrier,  to  keep  us 
supitlied.  We  thanked  Mr.  Nixon  for  his  kindness,  and  felt 
grateful  to  our  Heavenly  Father  for  opening  our  way.  We 
hired  three  coolies  to  bring  our  luggage  from  the  post  office 
to  our  new  home,  which  wc  afterwards  found  to  be  a  great 
resort  for  wharf  rats. 

We  were  invited  by  ^Ir.  Smallman  to  a  tsa  party,  held  at 
the  house  of  a  gentleman  named  Roberts.  We  found  the 
puest.s  to  be  very  gay  and  frivolous,  giving  themselves  little 
concern  about  their  eternal  salvation.  After  tea,  they  spent 
their  lime  in  singing,  card-playing  and  throwing  dice. 

Wo  lodged  at  Mr.  Smallman's  for  the  ijight,  who,  in  the 
morning,  furni.shed  us  with  a  bed-quilt  each,  three  plates 
and  two  forks  and  knives.  The.oe  little  articles  we  required 
to  aid  us  in  our  housekeeping.  When  we  were  not  invited  by 
any  one  of  our  friends  to  dine  out,  we  would  eat  at  home  in 
the  rat  pen,  faring  on  bread  and  butter,  purchased  in  the 
bazar,  both  of  which  were  well  adulterated.  We  spent  a  day 
in  visiting  the  few  friends  wo  had  made,  with  the  ostensible 
motive  of  selling  and  putting  in  their  possci^sion  the  standard 
works  of  our  faith.  Wc  called  upon  Mr.  Brown  to  see  about 
the  house  he  promised  to  furnish  us  to  preach  in.  Ho  replied 
that  he  would  do  as  he  agreed,  and  scat  and  light  it  for  us; 
and  that  as  soon  as  he  got  the  place  ready  he  would  let  us 
know  by  letter. 

(To  be  Continued. t 


However  little  we  have  to  do,  let  us  do  that  little  well. 


JTJ^EI^ILE      irtTSTI^-CrOTOI?. 
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BY     BETH. 


AMONG  the  molluski),  no  creature  is  more  curiously  formed 
than  the  ''Squid,"  or  Calamary.  In  appearance  its 
head-appendages  resemble  a  closedup  star  fish.  The  Cala- 
mary  belongs  to  the  cephalopods,  or  cuttle-fish  tribe,  the 
bony  scales  of  which  are,  some  of  them,  used  for  tooth 
powder  and  pounce.  This  fish  squirts  a  black  fluid  into  the 
water  to  escape  from  its  enemies,  which  cannot  ice  the 
"Squid"  when  enveloped  in  the  muddled  water. 

The  appendages  seen  at  the  head  are  used  by  the  animal  as 
claspers,  or  feelers,  or  even  to  enable  it  to  move  about  as 
feet,  as  its  name  implies.  There  arc  three  kinds  of  ordinary 
mollusks:  the  aeephala,  or  headless  mollusk,  as  the  oyster  or 
clam;  the  cephalate,  having  a  head,  as  the  snail;  and  the 
cephalopod,  having  a  head  furnished  with  feet,  such  as  the 
Calamary  here  represented.  The  headless  species  have  a 
mouth,  but  no  perfect  organs  of  sight.  The  cephalates  have 
eyes,  as  may  be  seen  in 
snails.  The  cephalopods 
have  prominent  eyes,  and 
the  mouth  is  generally 
furnished  with  a  pair  of 
horny  mandibles,  som«;- 
thing  like  the  beak  of 
a  hawk  in  form. 

The  family  to  which 
the  Calamary  belongs  is 
one  of  great  antiquity, 
dating  back  to  very  re- 
mote geological  ages. 

In  those  early  times 
the  ammonites  flourish- 
ed. These  had  fine 
shells  to  dwell  in,  many 
of  which  remain  as  fos- 
sils, to  tell  of  departed 
greatness. 

The  orthoceras,  so 
cilled  because  it  re.-;em-  ,   ,,»< 

bled  astr'iighthorn,  wasa  ''••''' 

distinguished  rcluiion  of  the  ammonites,  which  had  a  ciicular 
and  chambered  shell.  Probabl}'  tliore  is  no  fossil  of  more 
general  interest  than  that  of  ihe  aninjonite.  'J'bc  Calamary 
is  a  modern  representative  of  this  anti(|uated  family,  wliich 
comes  into  the  world  without  a  .-^hell — one  of  the  so-called 
"naked  mollusks."  But  the  creature  is  well  provided  for, 
notwithstanding  its  lack  of  the  advantage  of  a  dwelling  house. 
It  is  exceedingly  nimble  and  vigilant.  It  can  attack  larger 
animals  than  itself  with  iniijunily,  as  it  attaelics  itself  by  its 
feelers,  much  in  the  same  way  that  the  ntarlish  closes  upon 
its  prey. 

The  cephalopods  are  divided  into  the  di-branohiates  (which 
means  animals  having  two  gills  or  branchiir),  and  the  tUru- 
branchiatos,  (or  animals  with  lour  gill-i,  as  the  name  iujplies. ) 
The  dreadful  octopus,  or  devil  lisli,  belongs  lo  tli<'  dibranebi- 
ates,  so  does  the  cuttle  (iili,  tlie  Cal.imary,  llie  spirnla  (the 
shell  of  which  is  an  object  of  interest  in  every  naturalist's 
cabinci),  as  also  the  belcmnito  (a  lossil,  of  which  only  the 
"oHselet,"  or  internal  part,  remains,  to  testify  of  its  former 
existence).     The  modern  argonaut  also  belong"  to  the  cepha- 


lopods.    Its  shell  is  known  as  the  "paper  nautilus,"  from  its 
supposed  ability  to  sail  about  as  in  a  boat. 

la  the  cuttle-fish  there  is  a  spongy  calcareous  substance, 
analogous  to  bone,  as  a  support  for  the  soft  body  of  tie 
animal.  In  the  Calamary  this  osselet  is  more  flexible,  con- 
sisting of  a  substance  resembling  horn.  In  all  the  woiks  of 
Deity  we  find  evidences  of  design,  each  creature  being  adapted 
to  its  position  in  creation. 

As  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  octopus,  or  devilfish,  it 
m;iy  be  interesting  to  learn  that  the  animal  is  so  called  frtm 
having  eight  appendages  to  the  head,  the  same  as  the  Cala- 
mary has.  vBut  it  is  a  creature  of  immense  size  and  strength. 
It  can  attack  the  largest  animals  of  the  ocean,  and  even 
endanger  human  beings  who  come  wilhin  its  reach.  This  is 
the  reason  it  has  been  called  the  devil-fish,  in  allusion  to  its 
dangerous  propensities. 

The  following  account  of  an  adventure  of  a  diver  with 
a  devil-fish,  is  from  an  eastern  paper: 

"While  engaged  in  robing  over  a  largo  stone  he  saw  some- 
thing, which  he  supposed  at  the  time  was  a  piece  of  clean- 
looking  kelp,  moving  about  in  front  of  where  he  was  working. 
In  a  few  seconds  this  object  came  in  contact  with  the  diver's 
arm,  about  which  it  quickly  coiled,  partly  holding  him. 
Immediatly  Mr.  Smale  touched  what  was  coiled  round  his 
arm  he  became  aware  of  his  position,  and  tried  to  extricate 
himself,  but  found  it  a  more  diflicult  job  than  he  anticipated. 
Catching  hold  of  the  part  hanging  from  the  arm,  he  walked 
to.vard  the  end  of  it,  when  he  saw  he  was  firmly  held  by  one 
of  the  feelers  of  a  large  octopu^-,  better  known  among  sailors 
as  the  devil  fish. 

"Mr.  Smale  tiied  to  pull  the  fish  off  fiom  its  hold  on  the 
rocks,  but  without  eSTect,  for  some  time.  At  la.st  the  fish, 
perhaps  thinking  he  had  not  got  sufficient  hold  or  power  over 
his  prey,  loosened  itself  from  the  stones  and  quickly  transfened 
its  ft^elers  or  anus  around  the  diver's  legs  aud  body.  In  this 
position,  ]Mr.  Smale  thought  the  best  thing  for  him  to  do  was 
to  get  on  deck  as  soon  as  possible,  and  he  iinickly  made  tracks 
for  the  ladder,  which  reached  from  the  deck  of  tht  punt  to 
the  bottom  of  the  river. 

"The  diver  was  certainly  a  curious  looking  object  when  he 
came  up.  This  huge,  ugly-looking  thing  appeared  to  be 
entan.gled  all  over  him,  holding  him  in  a  firm  embiaee.  How- 
ever, ^Ir.  Smalj's  fellow-workmen  were  not  long  in  freeing 
him  from  the  unfriendly  hug  of  his  submarine  companion." 

It  may  be  said  that  many  monstrous  creatures  live  in  the 
sea,  the  natural  history  of  which  is  not  yet  completely  known. 
Among  these  the  octopus,  the  Ca'aniary  and  the  r  congct  erf 
miiy  bo  enumerated.  Whether  large  or  small,  every  creature 
has  a  history  worth  knowing;  and,  as  the  ammonite  belonged 
to  the  same  family,  its  story  may  be  told  in  some  future  notice 
of  the  cephalopods. 


A  S\.\ll.'s  Kaus  — Vein  never  saw  them?  Well,  thev  don't 
stick  up  like  the  ears  of  a  cat  or  horsi',  but  th<'y  are  ears  for 
all  that,  and  just  as  useful  to  the  .snail,  no  doubt,  as  the  biggest 
pair  you  ever  saw  anywhere.  They  are  placed  in  the  soft  flesh 
of  the  neck,  and  alm.ist  buried  there.  They  consist  of  a  pair 
(if  liny  sound  bladders  lilleil  with  a  clear  fluid,  in  which  are 
(bialing  alioul  Slime  verv  small  specks  of  matter,  called  ear- 
stones.  I'erh.'ips  you  don't  see  why  a  snail  shunld  nee<l  to 
liear,  when  it  makes  no  sound  itself;  but  though  we  cannot 
hear  anything  of  the  kind  with  our  large,  coarse  cars,  we  do 
not  know  but  snails  arc  regular  chattcrbuxes  among  themselves 
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RRIX  PORTER  ROCKWELL,  to  be  free  from  tlie  annoy- 
ance to  which  he  wa?  suVijeeted  because  of  Boggs'  affidavit, 
made  a  visit  to  the  Eastern  States.  He  remained  there  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  winter  1S42  3,  when  ho  started  back  to 
Nauvoo.  On  his  wa\',  he  touched  at  St.  Louis,  and  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1843,  was  arrested  by  a  man  named  Fox,  on  the 
oath  of  a  man  named  Elias  Parker.  Paiker  twnre  that  he 
was  the  O  P.  Rockwell  who  was  said  to  have  tried  to  kill 
Lilburn  W.  Boggs.  He  was  taken  before  a  magistrate  at  St. 
Louis,  and  afterward  put  in  jail.  He  had  a  pair  of  iron 
hobbles  fastened  on  his  ankles,  and  was  kept  prisoner  there 
two  days.  Ho  was  then  carried  to  Lidependcnce,  Jackson 
County.  He  was  treated  with  great  indiunity  after  he  reached 
there,  and  several  plans  were  formed  to  kill  him.  But  he  was 
delivered. 

Soon  after  Jo.-eph  heard  of  Biother  Rockwell'.-  arre-t  he 
prophesied,  in  the  nanje  of  the  Lord  Jc-us  Chri.-f.  that  he 
would  get  away  honorably  from  the  Mis-ourians  This  predic- 
tion was  fulfilled.  God  preserved  Brotbei-  Rockwell;  for  His 
power  alone  could  have  jircserved  him.  He  was  oftentbreat- 
encd  .'ii.h  death,  and  on  two  occasions,  while  be  wasbeing 
car"-!  I  '1  be  tried  at  Ijibcrty,  Clay  Couii'y,  and  on  his  return 
from  there,  men  had  planned  to  wa\lay  him  :\w\  kill  hiui;  but 
theyfailed.  The  grand  jury  could  not  find  Miiy  evidence  to  [irove 
that  he  had  shot  at  Boggs,  much  as  ihe  luob  would  have  liked 
them  to  do  so. 

Brother  Rockwell  was  told  by  Jo.-oph  IL  Reynolds,  the 
sheriff  of  Jackson  County,  that  he  was  going  to  arie.-t  Joseph. 
He  propo.-ed  to  Brother  Itockwell  to  go  with  him  and  betray 
Joseph  into  his  hands.  Reynolds  said  that  he  could  have  any 
sum  of  money  he  would  name  if  he  would  do  so.  Brother 
Rockwell  rejected  his  offer  with  indignation.  Reynolds  started 
to  go  to  Nauvoo,  ami  Brother  Rockwell  knew  that  he  and  his 
partners  were  .ifter  Joseiih:  yet  he  was  a  pri>oner.  and  had  no 
means  of  iafonuinc  him  ol  the  danger  lie  was  in.  He  knew  that 
they  were  determind  to  kill  Jo.-eph.  and  his  anxiety  was  so 
intense  upon  the  subject,  that  his  flesh  twitched  on  his  bones. 
Twitch  it  would,  and  he  coidd  not  help  it.  While  he  was  in 
this  condition  he  hoard  a  dove  alight  on  the  window  in  the 
upper  room  of  the  jail  where  he  was  confined.  The  dove  com- 
menced cooing  and  tlien  went  off  In  a  short  time  it  came 
back  to  the  window,  where  a  luinc  was  broken.  It  crept 
through  between  the  bar*  of  iron,  which  were  about  two  and  a 
half  inches  apart.  It  flew  around  the  trap  door  several  times; 
it  did  not  alight,  but  continued  cooing  until  it  crept  through  tlie 
bars  again,  a'ld  flew  out  through  the  broken  window.  This 
pr)ved  a  comfort  to  l!i other  linckwcll.  He  acciptcd  it  as  a 
favorable  sign.  The  twitchingof  his  flesh  cea-ed,  and  he  was 
fullv  satisfied  from  that  moment  that  t'lcy  would  not  get  Joseph 
in  .^ri.souri,  and  that  he  should  regain  his  own  freedom.  As 
near  as  could  be  found  out,  this  liappencd  at  the  time  that 
•lo.seph  was  in  the  custody  of  Revnolds,  an  account  of  which 
we  will  give  you  hereafter.  It  was  the  only  lime  that  he  had 
\        a  visit  from  the  dove. 


On  the  1 3th  of  December,  1S43,  he  wasfinally  released  from 
jail.  H  '  had  been  a  prisoner  upwards  of  nine  months,  and  he 
bad  suffered  exerything  almost  but  death.  He  had  been 
iuipr-ioned  without  any  form  of  law,  and  chained  hand  and 
foot  in  a  filthy  dungeon,  without  fire  or  enough  clothing  to 
keep  him  warm,  and  without  being  allowed  to  change  his 
clothes.  Half-fed  on  mi.-eiable  food,  until  he  was  reduced  to 
a  meie  i-kileton,  and  when  the  irons  were  taken  off,  so  weak 
that  he  had  to  be  led!  And  yet  nothing  could  be  oroved 
against  him. 

After  suffering  many  hardships,  he  reached  Nauvoo  on  the 
evening  of  the  2.5th  of  December,  1S43,  and  immediately  went 
to  Joseph's  residence — the  Mansion.  Joseph  had  a  company 
of  his  friends  that  evening  at  his  house.  In  the  midst  of  the 
festivities  a  man  with  bis  hair  long  and  falling  over  his  shoul- 
ders, and  apparently  drunk,  came  in  and  acted  like  a  Missou- 
riau.  Joseph  requested  the  captain  of  police,  who  was  present, 
to  put  him  out  of  doors.  A  scuffle  ensued,  and  Joseph  had  an 
opportunity  of  looking  the  man  full  in  the  face.  It  was  no 
drunken  man;  it  was  no  Missourian;  tiut,  as  Joseph  writes  in 
his  history,  "to  my  great  surprife  and  untold  joy,  I  discovered 
it  was  my  long-tried,  warm,  but  cruelly  persecuted  friend,  Orrin 
Porter  Rockwell,  just  arrived  from  nearly  a  year's  imprison- 
ment, without  conviction,  in  Missouri. 

Joseph  gave  utterance  to  a  very  remarkable  prophecy  on 
August  G.  1S42,  which  should  not  be  suffered  to  pass  into  for- 
getfiilnc-s.  On  that  day  he  passed  over  the  river  from  Nauvoo 
to  Montrose,  Iowa,  in  company  with  a  number  of  persons, 
among  the  re«t  G-neral  Janies  Adams,  who  was  the  Deputy 
Grand  Master  of  the  Free  Masons  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  The 
organ'?,  ition  of  a  M  i-^onic  Lodge  was  the  occasion  of  their  vis- 
iting Montrose.  While  the  Deputy  Grand  Master  was  giving 
instructions  to  the  JIaster elect  of  the  Lodge,  Joseph  had  a 
conversation  with  a  number  of  the  brethren  in  the  shade  of 
the  building.  Thesubject  was  the  persecution  of  the  Saints  in 
M  s.-ouri,  and  the  constant  annoyance  which  had  followed  them 
since  they  were  driven  from  the  State.  lurelationto  thiscon- 
vcrsalion  Joseph  s-ays  in  his  history: 

"i  prophesied  that  the  Saints  would  continue  to  suffer  much 
affliction,  and  would  be  driven  to  the  Rocky  Mountains;  many 
would  apostatize,  others  would  be  put  to  death  by  our  perse- 
cutor-i,  or  lose  their  lives  in  consc(|uence  of  exposure  or  disease, 
and  some  of  you  will  live  to  go  and  assist  in  making  settle- 
ments and  buildini.' cities,  and  see  the  Saints  become  a  mighty 
people  in  the  midst  of  the  Rocky  Mcmntains." 
(  To  be  Cnntitmed. ) 


Rk.\1)ING. — Dr.  Holland  offers  in  "Scribncr's"  the  following 
wise  suggestion  to  readers: 

Li  these  days  all  men  and  women  read  something,  but  the 
trouble  i.-  that  by  reading  in  a  single  vein,  which  so  strongly 
apiieals  to  their  individual  tastes  and  personal  idio.syncrasies 
that  it  is  not  study  at  all;  they  lose  their  power  to  study 
anything  else.  The  rule  for  successful  and  profitable  reading 
would,  in  the  light  of  thc^e  facts,  seem  to  be  to  read  only 
what  one  does  not  like  to  read.  That  reading  which  costs  no 
effort  and  necessarily  <lis.-ipatcs  the  ))ower  of  study,  is  that 
which  we  should  indulge  in  only  for  recreation,  while  that 
which  we  know  to  be  important  in  itself,  and  in  its  bearings 
upon  broad  knowledge  and  culture,  should  most  engage  our 
time  and  attention.  The  trouble  is,  not  that  we  do  not  read 
enougli,  but  that  we  read  so  much  of  that  whicli  simply 
pleases  us,  as  to  destroy  our  power  to  read  that  which  will 
edify  and  enlarge  us. 
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BROTHER  Henry  Stokes,  writiDg  from  Escalante,  Iroa 
County,  sends  us  the  following  copy  of  an  address  ou  the 
subject  of  Sunday  schools,  delivered  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
July,  to  the  citizens  of  Escalante: 

THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  OF  UTAH. 

"The  Sunday  school  has  now  become  a  very  impartajit 
institution  in  the  Territory.  I  believe  that  Sunday  schools 
are  now  established  in  all  of  the  different  wards  towns  and 
cities  of  the  Territory.  And  it  is  a  pleasant  tact  to  learn  that 
all  of  these  schools  have  been  established  by  the  special 
counsel  of  the  First  Presidency  of  the  Church  to  which  we 
belong. 

"It  is  also  a  pleasant  fact  to  learn,  that  the  superintendent 
of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  is  a  member  of  the 
quorum  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

"It  is  also  a  pleasant  fact  to  learn,  that  the  Sunday  school 
has  now  become  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  Church  and 
that  the  presiding  authorities  in  every  Ward  are  required  by 
the  First  Presidency  of  the  C'hinvh  to  give  Iheir  particular 
attention  to  it  and  to  see  that  every  Sunday  school  is  properly 
organized,  and  that  good  rules  and  regulations  are  established 
and  that  the  most  competent  and  best  men  and  women  in  the 
Ward  are  employed  as  supeiintendents  and  teachers. 

"It  is  also  a  pleasant  fact  to  learn,  that  the  bishopric  of 
every  Ward  is  required  to  attend  the  Sunday  school,  person- 
ally, and  to  assist  and  counsel  with  the  superintendent  and 
teachers,  and  also  to  instruct  the  children  in  the  principles  oF 
the  gospel,  and  to  administer  to  them  the  holy  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper. 

"It  is  also  a  plea.sant  fact  to  learn,  that  the  Sunday  schools 
of  Utah  are  bringing  about  a  great  reformation  among  the 
rising  generation  of  the  Territory.  Rowdyism  is  passing 
away  and  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  Many  young  men 
and  women  and  big  boys  and  girls  who  formerly  spent  much 
of  their  time  on  the  corners  of  the  streets,  or  engaged  in 
frivolous  sports,  may  now  be  found  busily  employed  in  the 
Sunday  schools,  as  .scholars  or  teachers.  At  other  times  thty 
may  also  be  found  attending  the  mutual  improvement  societies 
and  libraries  now  established  in  connection  with  the  Sunday 
schools;  and  if  they  have  any  leisure  time,  you  may  find  them 
reading  some  useful  book,  or  studying  something  for  their 
improvement. 

"It  is  also  a  pleasant  fact  to  learn,  that  under  the  system  of 
education  now  establislied  in  the  Territory  of  Utah,  in  con- 
nection with  the  day  schools  and  Sunday  .schools,  the  future 
hopes  and  prospects  of  the  Church  and^f  society  at  large  arc 
changing  materially  for  the  better  in  every  waj*. 

"It  is  also  pleasant  to  contemplate  that  if  the  rising  gener- 
ation of  Utah  will  only  coritinre,  paticndy  and  pcrseveringly, 
to  pursue  the  wise  course  now  commenced  in  the  great  cause 
of  education  and  reformation,  they  will  cventr.ally  make  good 
men  and  good  women,  good  fathers  and  good  mothers,  pood 
members  of  the  Church  and  good  members  in  society.  Thej' 
will  also  be  qualified  to  hold  or  fill  any  ami  every  civil  office, 
from  that  of  a  common  magistrate  in  a  precinct  to  thai  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  nation,  wlio  (jccupics  llie  presidential 
chair.  They  will  also  be  able  tn  fill  every  office  in  the  Cliunli, 
from  that  of  the  Deacon  to  that  of  the  Ajjostlc. 

"It  is  also  pleasant  to  contemplate  that  if  every  miinbiT  nf 
the  ("hurch  in  Utah  will  only  tiike  a  lively  interest  in  tlie 
Sunday  .schools,  a.ssisling  tlierein  to  the  best  of  his  ability; 
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and  also  be  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  several  duties  in 
the  Church,  our  future  as  a  people  will  be  great  and  glorious; 
that  'Zion  will  arise  and  shine;'  that  her  sons  and  daughters 
will  then  come  forth  in  their  strength  and  consummate  the 
great  and  noble  work  their  fathers  and  mothers  have  begun, 
and  all  will  be  blessed,  and  our  God  will  be  glorified." 
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S[(iN'S  AND  MIRACLES. 


"/^  IVE  us  a  sign,  and  we  will 
vJT  of  everv  Elder  who  has  co 


ill  believe,"  is  familar  to  the  ear 
>  come  in  contact  with  the  religious 
teachers  of  this  generation.  If  ther-e  are  are  cripples  or  sick 
persons  in  thevicinity  they  will  say,  "Heal  them  and  we  will  all 
believe."  If  ther-e  are  none,  then  they  will  ask  the  Elder  to 
break  or  amputate  some  member  of  his  body  and  restore  it 
to  its  former  place  and  strength.  Now  this  proves  two  points 
against  them;  first,  that,  although  they  profess  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ,  tliey  are  infidels.  Second,  that,  although  they 
profess  virtue  and  purity,  they  are  adult<.  ,o:- ;  ni  d,  i  stead  of 
setting  up  a  howl  and  cry  against  the  pure  principles  of 
celestial  marriage,  they  should  remember  the  proverb,  "Those 
who  live  in  glass  houses  should  not  throw  stones." 

That  they  ar-e  infidels,  is  plain  froru  the  fact  that  Jesu.s  said, 
"these  signs  shall  I'ollcw  them  that  believe,"  etc.  (see  Mark 
xvi,  17).  Now,  if  they  are  believers,  and  hence  not  infidels, 
the  signs  luust  follow  them,  ibr  it  says  they  "shall  follow  them 
that  believe."  This  language  is  positive;  hence,  if  the  signs 
do  not  follow  them,  they  are  not  believers,  as  they  were  pr-om- 
ised  to  all  believers.  They  urust  be  unbelievers,  or  infidels. 
Their  ftod  is  also  a  nonentity — nothing,  being  without  body 
or  parts. 

As  to  being  adulterers  we  have  the  ."^ame  authority  as  for 
the  other.  The  statement  of  the  Savior  was  "an  evil  and 
adulterous  generation  seekelh  after  a  sign,"  and  He  refused 
to  give  any  except  that  of  His  own  death  and  resurrection- 
What,  then,  were  and  arc  signs  given  for?  Not  to  convince  an 
adulterous  generation  of  hir-eling  priests,  of  whose  adulteries, 
the  newspapers  abound,  but  to  confirm  and  strengthen  the 
faith  of  those  who  already  believed.  '\\'here  they  did  not 
believe,  Jesus  "could  do  no  mighty  miracles."  "So  they  went 
everywhere  preaching  and  confirming  tire  word  with  signs 
following."  The  wor-d  was,  of  corrr.sc,  coi. firmed  to  the 
believii-,  who  alone  had  tire  iiromise,  while  unbelievers  were 
hardened,  and  sought  to  destroy  those  who  worked  such 
wonderful  mir-aclcs,  to  prevent  the  news  from  spreading,  and 
even  sought  to  kill  Lazarus,  who  had  been  raised  from  the 
dead.  The  Latei--day  Saints  are  the  only  true  believers  who 
enjoy  those  blessings.  'J'Ire  signs  follow  them,  and  no  others, 
in  all  of  their  vaiiclios.  sirch  as  speaking  in  tongues,  inter- 
preting tongues.  pri)|)hcsying,  healing  the  sick,  ete.  These 
blessings  ar'O  rrot  to  our  loaders  alone,  but  to  ourselves.  Tho 
writer  has  witnessed  all  the  gifcs  iir  the  Church,  an<l  many 
sick  have  been  healed  under  his  adminislr'atioir,  and  evil 
spiri's  havi'  l)een  cast  out  and  returned  rro  moi'C.  Thousands 
(d  oilicrs  have  the  same  teslinioriy  to  boai'.  Tliosi'  relieved 
have  bci  II  I'liim  iiiHiniy  to  old  age. 
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LDKRS  are  seut  out  as  nii.'sionaries  to 
various  lands  for  the  purpose  of  preacl  - 
ing  the  gospel.  They  also  warn  the  peo- 
ple of  the  judgments  and  calamities  that 
the  Lord  is  about  to  bring  upon  the  wicked 
Those  whom  they  baptize  they  organize 
into  branches  and  conferenees  till  they 
can  obtain  means  to  go  to  Zion.  For  all 
atterday  Saints  are  tau?ht  to  leave  iheir 
homes  in  Babylon  and  go  to  Zion.  Tbf^  Lord 
has  commanded  His  servants  to  teach  His  Saints 
that  they  must  not  continue  to  live  among  the 
wicked,  but  they  must  separate  from  them.  He 
has  appointed  places  to  which  His  Saints  should 
gather.  At  one  time  they  were  commanded  to  gather 
to  Kirtland,  Ohio,  and  to  -Jackson  Count}'.  [Missouri; 
alterwards  to  Clay  County  and  Caldwell  County  in 
the  same  State.  But  the  wicked  would  not  let  the 
Saints  live  in  these  places.  They  formed  thcm.'c!vcs 
into  mobs  for  the  purpose  of  driving  them  away  from  their 
homes  and  possessions.  When  they  were  diiven  out  of  the 
State  of  Missouri  i he  Saints  went  into  the  State  of  Illinois, 
and  Nauvoo  and  the  region  round  about  was  chosen  by  the 
Lord  as  the  place  to  which  His  Saints  should  gather.  The 
Saints  lived  there  until  mobs  of  wicked  men,  after  murdering 
the  prophet  and  patriarch  of  the  Church — Joseph  and  Hyrum 
Smith — compelled  them  to  leave.  Then  the  Lord  directed 
them  to  come  to  these  mountains.  Brother  Brigham  Young 
was  inspired  to  lead  the  way  and  to  iioiut  out  the  land  where 
we  should  settle.  Now,  all  these  valleys  in  the.se  high  moun- 
tains are  the  places  chosen  by  the  Lord  for  His  Saints  to 
gather  to. 

When  the  Elder.-i  baptized  people  in  other  lands  the  Lord 
frequently  revealed  to  those  people  that  they  should  leave 
their  old  homes  and  go  to  Zion,  So  they  did  not  have  to 
depend  upon  the  Elders  words  alone  to  know  this.  This  was 
clearly  si  o  vn  when  the  F;iders  first  went  to  Great  Britain. 

They  did  not  say  much  to  the  people  about  leaving  their 
homes  and  going  to  Zion.  At  Liverpool,  where  President  John 
Tiv'or  labored,  he  said  nothing  to  the  first  Saints  about  going 
to  Zion.  It  was  not  long,  however,  after  their  baptism  till  they 
began  to  tell  him  of  the  dreams  they  had  of  embarking  upon 
a  ship  and  leaving  their  native  land  and  .sailing  for  a  place 
called  Zion.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  prepared  them  for  this 
duty  and  when  they  heard  the  doctrine  taught  they  were  ready 
to  receive  it  and  to  act  upon  it.  All  people  who  truly  repent  of 
their  sins  and  are  baptized  and  confirmed  members  of  the 
Church  of' lesus  Christ  of  Latter-dav  Saints,  by  those  having 
the  authority,  receive  the  spirit  to  forsake  Babylon  and  gather 
with  the  Saints.  This  is  true  of  the  Saints  in  all  lands  where 
they  join  the  Church  and  are  at  liberty  to  go  where  they  please. 
On  the  Sandwich  Islands  the  Saints  did  not  receive  so  much 
of  the  spirit  of  gathering  to  Zion  as  they  do  elsewhere.  There 
was  a  reason  for  this.    The   laws  of  that  countrj'  would   not 
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permit  the  natives  to  emigrate  from  there  to  other  lands.  The 
Lord,  therefore,  did  not  give  them  so  much  of  the  spirit  of 
gathering  as  he  did  Saints  in  other  countries.  If  he  had  done 
so  they  would  nothave  been  happy,  for  there  would  have  been  a 
constant  conflict  between  their  yearning  desires  to  come  to 
Zion  and  there  inability  to  do  so.  The  few  Saints  who  have 
come  here  from  those  Islands  have  received  permission  to  do 
so  from  the  king. 

From  these  things,  children,  you  will  see  it  is  the  will  of  the 
Lord  that  His  Saints  should  not  live  in  Babylon,  but  that  they 
should  separate  themselves  from  the  wicked.  He  has  brought 
us  to  this  land  that  we  might  be  a  distinct  and  separate  people. 
He  does  not  desire  us  to  marry  or  mingle  with  those  who  are  not 
of  our  faith.  We  can  treat  such  people  with  all  proper  respect, 
and  yet  not  be  their  husbands  or  their  wives  or  even  their 
associates  and  companions.  Latter-day  Saints  sho'dd  not 
.se'eet  unbelievers  to  marry;  they  should  not  associate  them- 
selves with  thorn  in  their  schools  and  other  organizations. 
There  isno  necessity  for  thi.s.  The  Saints  are  numerous.  There 
are  plenty  for  husbands  and  plenty  for  wives.  Thevhavetheir 
own  schools  and  they  can  have  their  own  associations  for 
singing,  for  music,  for  amu^enents,  for  charitable  purposes  and 
for  every  thing  else,  without  being  compelled  to  join  those  who 
are  not  of  their  faith.  The  Lord  has  called  us  to  leave  Babylon. 
We  leFt  it  when  we  came  here.  When  Babylon  comes  here  let 
it  alone.  Do  not  join  it.  Do  not  mingle  with  it.  We  cannot 
be  true  Litter- day  Saints  if  we  do  so.  Those  who  do  so  partake 
of  the  Snirit  of  Babylon,  which  i.s  unbelief.  The  Spirit  of 
Babylon  is  in  opposition  to  the  sinritot  the  gospel  of  Zion.  The 
two  spirits  cannot  mingle.  When  Latter  day  Saints  choose  for 
their  companions  and  associates  those  who  are  of  Babylon  they 
place  themselves  in  subjection  to  the  spirit  of  Babylon.  It 
prevails  and  they  are  in  danger  of  becoming  week  in  their 
faith  and  of  losing  it  altogether.  Remember  these  things, 
children,  and  be  warned. 


Insect  T.xlkino. — "Two  ants,"  says  Buchner,  "when  they 
are  talking  together  stand  with  their  heads  opposite  each 
other,  working  their  sensitive  feelers  in  the  liveliest  manner, 
and  tapping  each  other's  heads. ' '  Numerous  examples  prove 
that  they  are  able  in  this  way  to  make  mutual  communications, 
and  even  on  certain  definite  subjects.  "I  have  often,"  says 
the  English  naturalist,  Jes.'c,  "placed  a  .'mall  green  caterpillar 
in  the  neighborhood  of  an  ants'  nest.  It  is  immediately  seized 
by  an  ant,  whii-h  cnlls  in  the  assistance  of  a  friend  after  inef- 
fctual  cfForts  til  drag  the  caterpillarinto  the  nest.  It  can  be 
clearly  seen  that  the  little  creatures  hold  a  conversation  by 
means  of  their  feelers,  and,  this  being  ended,  they  repair 
together  to  the  cateri^llar  in  order  to  draw  it  into  the  nest  by 
their  united  strength.  Further,  I  have  observed  thj  meeting 
of  atits  on  the  way  to  and  from  their  nest.  They  stop,  touch 
eachothrirwith  theirfeelers,  and  appear  to  hold  a  conversation, 
which  I  have  good  reason  to  suppose  refers  to  the  best  ground 
for  obtaining  food."  Hague  writes  in  a  letter  to  Darwin  that 
he  one  day  killed  with  his  finger  a  number  of  ants  who  came 
every  day  from  a  hole  in  the  wall  to  some  i)lants  standing  on 
the  chimney-piece.  He  had  tried  theeffictof  brushing  them 
away,  but  it  was  of  no  use,  and  the  consequence  of  the  slaughter 
was  that  the  ants  who  were  on  the  way  immediately  turned 
back  and  tried  to  persuade  their  companions  who  were  not  yet 
aware  of  the  danger  to  turn  back  also.  A  short  conversation 
en.sued  between  the  ants,  which,  however,  did  not  result  in  an 
immediate  return,  for  those  who  had  just  left  the  nest  first 
convinced  themselves  of  the  truth  of  the  report. 
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THE  STi^II=ElD  SQ,TJII^K.EL, 


HERE  we  have  a  picture  of  a  pretty  little  animal  of  the 
Squirrel  or  Scmridae  family.  Its  common  name,  and  the 
one  by  which  those  of  our  readers  aquainted  with  the  animal 
probably  best  know  it,  is  Uhipmunck.  Most  of  our  readers 
are  aware  that  there  are  a  great  many  varities  of  the  Squirrel. 
Some  of  these  principally  inhabit  trc  es,  where  they  i-kip  about 
from  limb  to  limb  in  the  liveliest  manner  pos.'ilile.  and  li\e 
upon  nuts  and  fruit.  Then  there  are  other  varieties  wliicb  live 
in  furrows  in  the  ground  and  seldom  climb  trei-'t^.  wliich  ate 
called  Ground  Squirrels,  though  the  scientific  name  fur  this 
genus  is  Tamias,  which  means  a  treasurer  in  allu-inn  to  his 
husbanding  his  resources.  This  hitler  tla?s  is  divided  up  by 
j;cientific  men  into  several  species  and  a  g? eat  many  vHvieiies. 
The  specimen  here  shown  is  probably  intended  to  illustrate 
the  variety  of  Tamias  Asiaticix  known  as  T.iwnsetid'-i 
Chipmunk,  though  it  d  les  not  quite  answer  the  desciipii^m 
of  that  variety  as  gi\ei  by  Coves  and  Allen.  This  varie'v 
inhabits  the  Pacific  coast,  from  Northern  Califo-nia  to  British 
Columbia,  and  attains  the  largest  size  near  the  miiutli  of  ibc 
Columbia  river.  These  little  animals  are  called  Cliippug 
Squirrels  or  Chipmunk  fiom 
the  peculiar  chipping  or  chat- 
teringnoise  which  they  make, 
which  somewhat  re.-emb'es 
that  of  a  young  chicken. 
They  are  provided  with  chec  k 
pouches,  in  which  they  carry 
nuts,  seeds  or  other  things  used 
for  food  into  their  burrows. 
This  class  of  .squirrels  are 
generally  considered  as  harm- 
less, as  they  seldom  do  any 
damage  to  crops,  but  there 
are  other  kinds  that  farmers 
regard  with  dread.  According 
to  an  old  law  in  Pennsylvania 
a  reward  of  three-pence  per 
head  was  paid  out  of  the  col- 
onial treasury  for  every  Grey  S(|uiirel  destroyed,  un  account  of 
their  destructive  projiensities.  In  the  year  1749  £8,000  was 
paid  out  of  the  treasury  on  thisacc  mnt,  so  that  (i4;),(l()0Squiircl.s 
must  have  been  killed.  It  is  said  that  tiiis  species  ol  .squirrel 
sometimes  migrate  in  autumn  in  immense  iKp.-^ts,  in  c  rfiainztd 
bodies,  like  the  lemming  of  Northern  Kurop'',  advaiuiiig  in  a 
straight  line,  over  mountains  and  plains  and  thi(ju;;h  liscr.-^. 

Accustom  a  child  as  soon  as  he  can  spiak  tn  nairuie  bis 
little  experiences,  hischaptcrcf  accidents,  his  griefs,  his  f.  avs, 
his  hopes;  to  communicate  what  he  has  noticed  in  the  wi  ild 
without,  and  what  he  fcvls  stiiiggliug  iti  the  world  wiihiii. 
Anxious  to  narrate,  hi^  will  be  induced  to  give  atleni inn  in  ilic 
objects  around  him,  and  what  is  passing  in  the  s|  here  of  I  is 
observation,  and  to  observe  and  note  events  will  become  one  of 
his  first  pleasures;  and  this  is  the  groundwork  of  the  thoughtful 
character. 


THE    SOXJTH. 


BY   ELDER  JOS.    STANDING. 


It  cannot  be  too  deeply  inipres.seil  upon  the  mind  lli:il  appli 
cation  is  the  price  to  be  jiaid  for  mental  acqui.''ilions,  and  tiint 
it  is  as  absurd  to  expect  it  without  it  as  to  look  for  a  harvest 
without  seed. 


IN  writing  about  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people  of 
the  "siinny  South,"  I  do  not  do  so  with  any  ill  will  or 
feeling;  for,  after  a  sojourn  in  tlie  North  of  seven  months  and, 
here  in  the  South  eight,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  here  the 
people  are  more  kit;d,  more  sociable,  and  giv(n  more  to  hos- 
pitality than  there  True,  there  are  not  such  opportunities 
for  receivintj  an  education,  j'et  the  South  can  justly  boast  of 
some  fine  institutions  for  learning;  and  all  will  admit  her 
representative  men  stand  foremost,  and  rank  highest  in  politics. 
N.me  will  qiiestioc:  their  bravery.  Though  fighting  in  a 
"lost  cause"  they  stood  up  manfully,  and  that,  too,  against 
superior  numbers 

Tlie  scui-sie  which  is  now  making  desolate  many  happy 
homes,  reveals  the  fact  that  there  are  yet  men  and  women 
who  offi-r  themselves  willing  martyrs  in  the  vain  hope  of 
succoring  some  fcl'o^  being  from  the  loathsome  yellow  fever. 
While  a  northern  city  (Cincinnati)  closed  her  gates  against 
the  panic  SI ri -ken  refugees,  a  city  of  the  South  (Louisville) 
opens  wide  her  portals,   inviting  all  to  take  rest  in.side  her 

walls.  And,  remarkable  to 
relate,  Cincinnati  has  had 
more  deaths  from  the  fever 
than  Louisville. 

The  winters  being  so  mild 
here,  but  little  attention  is  paid 
to  the  building  of  houses.  A 
small  eminence  is  generally 
selected  as  a  site.  The  dwell- 
ings are  hastily  built,  being  con- 
structed of  loes.  The  spaces 
between  the  logs  are  closed  ly 
boards,  and  the  roofs  are 
covered  with  clap-boards — 
shinglesthree  fcetlongand  four 
inches  wide.  A  huge  chimney 
may  always  be  .seen  on  one  end 
of  eah  house.  Inside,  the 
houses  are  scarcely  eyer  finished.  They  generally  have  from  one 
to  -liree  rooiKS,  none  of  which  have  more  than  one  window,  and 
ill  it  frei|iieuily  Is  without  glass,  having  a  shutter  as  a  substi- 
iirc  Stoves  are  by  no  means  common,  as  the  fireplace  is 
still  ill  use.  The  long  handled  gourd,  as  a  drinking  vessel,  is 
prelcrred  to  a  cup  or  glass. 

S.-hool  houses,  and  in  many  instances,  churches,  especially 
liiTO  in  the  couritry.  are  built  in  the  same  rude  way:  at  best, 
they  are  made  of  lumber,  and  arc  unfinished.  The  nats  arc 
ni'>ro  tieiichcs,  without  lacks. 

Jul\  IS  the  best  month  for  holding  "big  meetings,"  or 
"revival.-."  It  is  thi  ii  that  the  farmers  have  their  wheat  and 
oats  safely  garnered,  their  corn  "laid  by,"  their  plowi.ig 
finished,  and  the  fruit  is  scarcely  ripe,  so  they  can  now  wor- 
ship, as  ihi'ir  minds  arc  free  from  worldly  things.  A  great 
n')ise  ismaileat  these  meetings.  Jaiiiiiliig,  shouting,  clapiiing 
liands,  crying  and  Imid  singing  arc  all  going  on  at  the  same 
time,  which  wuuld  ri'iiiiiidan  Miiglishman  of  a  visit  to  licdlani. 
.Many  persons  are  in  this  way  converted,  or  "get  religion;" 
liiit  it  only  Lists  for  a  short  time.  When  winter  comes  on, 
diiii-iiig  to  some  extent  is 'ndulgeJ  in,  and  the  church  mem- 
bers are  (iirbiddcn  this  jileasure.  Hut,  alas!  they  arc  mortal, 
'hoy  give  way  and  arc  cut  ofi  from  membership. 
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Tobacco  is  used  here  to  an  alarming  extent.  This  is  not 
confined  to  the  men  and  boys  alone,  but  girls  and  women  are 
also  much  addicted  to  its  use.  Chewing,  smoking  and  snutf- 
dipping  are  common  practices.  In  dipping  snuff  a  short 
stick  is  used,  with  one  end  cut  until  it  is  like  a  brush.  It  is 
dipped  into  the  snuffbox  and  rubbed  upon  the  teeth. 
I  suppose  it  cleans  the  teeth,  but  the  breath  is  by  no  means 
improved. 

Cedar  Grove^  Ge'orgia, 
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A  I  rU.MX  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  for  a  boy  or  girl  to 
begin  to  keep  a  journal.  Too  many  have  an  idea  that 
it  is  a  hard  and  unprofitable  task  to  keep  a  journal;  and 
especially  is' this  the  ca.sc  with  those  who  have  begun,  but 
.soon  given  up  the  experimant.  They  think  it  is  a  waste  of 
tin;e,  and  that  no  good  re.-ults  from  it.  But  that  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  journal  that  you  keep.  Everybody  has 
heard  of  the  boy  who  thouL'ht  he  would  try  to  keep  a  diary. 
He  bought  a  book,  and  wrote  in  it.  for  the  first  day,  "Decided 
to  keep  a  journal."  The  next  day  he  wrote,  "Got  up,  wa.shed, 
and  went  to  bed."  The  day  after  he  wrote  the  same  thing! 
and  no  wonder  that  at  the  end  of  a  week  he  wrote,  "Decided 
not  to  keep  a  journal,"  and  gave  up  the  experiment.  It  is 
such  attempts  as  this,  by  persous  who  have  no  idea  of  what  a 
journal  is,  or  how  to  keep  it,  that  discourage  others  from 
beginning.  But  it  is  not  hard  to  keep  a  journal  if  you  begin 
in  the  lig'r  way,  and  will' use  a  little  perseverance  a'nd 
patience.  The  time  spent  in  writing  in  a  journal  is  not  wasted, 
by  any  means.  It  may  be  the  best  employed  hour  of  any  in 
the  day,  and  a  well-kept  journal  is  a  source  of  pleasure  and 
advantage  which  more  than  repays  the  writer  for  the  time 
and  trouble  spent  upon  it. 

The  first  thing  to  do  in  br ginning  a  journal  is  to  resolve  to 
stick  to  it.  Don't  begin,  and  let  the  poor  journal  die  in  a 
week.  A  journal,  or  diary,  .should  be  written  in  every  day,  if 
possible.  Now,  don't  be  frightened  at  this,  for  you  do  a 
great  many  things  every  day,  and  this  is  not  a  very  awful 
condition.  The  time  si)ont  may  be  longer  or  shorter,  accord- 
ing to  the  matter  to  be  written  up;  but  try  and  write,  at  least 
a  little  every  day.  " XuUa  dies  sine  linea"— no  day  without 
a  line— is  a  good  motto.  It  is  a  great  deal  easier  "to  write  a 
little  every  day  than  to  write  up  several  days  in  one. 

Do  not  get  for  a  journal  a  book  with  the  dates  already 
printcil  in  it.  That  kind  will  do  very  well  for  a  merchant's 
notebook,  but  not  for  the  young  man  or  woman  who  wants 
to  keep  a  live,  cheerful  account  of  a  happy  and  plca.sant  life. 
Sometimes  you  will  have  a  picnic  or  excursion  to  write  about, 
and  will  want  to  fill  more  space  than  the  printed  page  allows. 
Buy  a  substantially  bound  blank-book,  made  of  good  paper; 
write  your  name  an.l  address  plainly  on  the  fly-leaf  and,  if 
you  choose,  paste  a  calendar  inside  the  cover.  Set  down  the 
date  at  the  head  of  the  first  page,  thus:  "Tue.'day,  October 
1,  IsT-i."  Then  l.ecin  the  record  of  the  day,  endeavoring  as 
far  as  possible  to  mention  the  events  in  the  conoct  order  of 
time— morning,  afternoon  and  ovcnin;?.  When  this  is  done, 
write  "Wedne.'day,  October  2,"  and  you  are  ready  for  the 
recorl  of  the  next  day.  It  is  well  to  .»et  down  the  year  at  the 
top  of  each  page. 

But  what  are  you  to  write  about?  First,  the  weather. 
Don't  forget  this.     Write,  "Cold  and  windy,"  or  "Warm  and 


bright,"  as  the  case  may  be.  It  fakes  but  a  moment,  and  in 
a  few  years  you  will  have  a  comiilete  record  of  the  weather, 
which  will  be  found  not  only  curious,  but  useful. 

Then  put  down  the  lettiTs  you  have  received  or  writen,  and, 
if  yo'ii  wish,  any  money  paid  or  received.  The  day  of  begin- 
ning or  leaving  school;  the  studies  you  pursue;  visits  from  i.r 
to  your  friends;  picnics  or  slcigh-vides;  the  books  you  have 
read,  and  all  such  items  of  interest  should  be  noted.  Write 
anything  that  you  want  to  remember.  After  trying  this  plan 
a  short  time,  you  will  be  suri>riscd  at  the  many  thincs  con- 
stantly occurring  which  you  used  to  overlook,  but  which  now 
form  pleasant  paragraphs  in  your  book.  But  don't  try  to 
write  something  when  there  is  nothing  to  write.  If  there  is 
odIv  a  lice  lo  be  written,  write  that,  and  begin  again  next  daj'. 

Do  not  set  down  about  people  .".I'^thing  which  you  would 
not  wish  them  to  see.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  one  will  ever 
see  your  writing,  but  it  is  possible,  so,  always  be  careful  about 
what  you  write.  The  Chinese  .'■ay  of  a  spoken  word,  that 
once  let  fall,  it  cannot  be  brought  back  by  a  chariot  and  six 
horses.  Much  more  is  this  true  of  written  words,  and  once 
out  of  your  possession,  there  is  no  telling  where  they  will 
go,  or  who  will  sec  them. 

The  best  time  to  write  in  a  journal  is  in  the  evening.  Keep 
the  book  in  your  table-drawer,  or  ^u  your  desk,  and,  after 
supper,  when  the  lamps  are  lighted,  sit  down  and  write  your 
plain  account  of  the  day.  Don't  try  to  write  an  able  and 
eloi|uent  article,  but  simply  give  a  statement  of  what  you 
fcave  seen  or  done  during  the  day.  For  the  first  week  or  two 
al^er  beginning  a  'ournal,  the  novelty  of  the  thing  will  keep 
up  your  interest,  and  you  will  be  anxious  for  the  time  to  come 
when  you  can  write  your  journal.  But,  after  a  while,  it 
becomes  tedious.  Then  is  the  time  when  yon  must  persevere. 
AVritc  something  every  day,  and  before  long  you  will  find  that 
you  arc  becoming  so  accuf-tomed  to  it,  that  you  would  not 
willingly  forgo  it.  After  that,  the  way  is  jilain,  and  the 
longer  you  live  the  more  valuable  and  indispensable  your 
journal  will  become. 

But  some  practical  young  person  asks:  "What  is  the  good 
of  a  journal?"  There  is  very  much.  In  the  fir;  t  place,  it 
teaches  haliits  of  order  and  regularity.  The  boy  or  girl  who 
every  evening  arranges  the  proceedings  of  the  day  in  system- 
atic order,  and  regularly  writes  them  out,  is  not  likely  to  be 
careless  in  other  matters.  It  helps  the  memory.  A  person 
who  keeps  a  journal  naturally  tries  during  the  day  to  remem- 
ber things  he  sees,  until  ho  can  write  them  down.  Then  the 
act  (if  writing  helps  to  still  fuitlier  fix  the  facts  in  his  memory. 
The  journal  is  a  first-class  teacher  of  penmanship.  All  boys 
and  girls  should  take  pride  in  having  tho  pages  of  their 
journals  as  neat  and  hand.some  as  po.ssible.  Compare  one 
day's  writintr  with  that  of  tho  one  before,  and  try  to  improve 
everyday.  Keeping  a  journal  cultivates  habits  of  observation, 
correct  ard  conci.se  expression,  and  gives  capital  practice  in 
'OHposition,  spelling,  punctuation,  and  all  the  little  things 
whiih  go  to  make  up  a  pood  letter-writer.  So,  one  who  keeps 
a  journal  i.s  all  the  while  learning  to  be  a  better  penman  and 
a  better  composer,  witli  the  advantage  of  writing  original, 
historical  and  descriptive  articles,  instead  of  copying  tho 
jirintcd  letters  and  sentences  of  a  writing-book. 

IJut,  ficst  of  all,  a  well-kept  journal  furnishes  a  continuous 
and  complete  family  history,- which  is  always  interesting,  and 
often  very  useful.  It  is  sometimes  very  convenient  to  have  a 
daily  record  of  the  year,  and  the  young  journalist  will  often 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  his  account  of  things  gone  by.  Per- 
haps, some  evening,  when   the  family  are  sitting  and  talking 
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together,  some  one  will  ask,  'What  kind  of  wi-ather  did  we 
have  la<t  winter?"  or,  "When  was  the  picnic  you  were  speak- 
ing of?"  and  the  journal  is  referred  to.  But  the  pleasure  of 
keeping  a  journal  is  itself  no  small  reward.  It  is  pleasant  to 
exercise  the  faculty  of  writing  histnrs ,  and  to  think  that  you 
are  taking  the  first  step  towards  writing  newspapers  and  books. 
The  writer  can  practice  on  different  kinds  of  style,  and  can 
make  'lis  journal  a  record,  not  only  of  events,  but  of  his  own 
progress  as  a  thinker  and  writer. 


THE    T^a^N-J^Ti^lD    ^SSOCI- 
A.TIOIsr. 


MANY  of  our  readers  have  doubtless  read  of  the  benevolent 
efforts  of  the  Howard  Association  in  the  Southern  States, 
where  the  yellow  fever  is  raging.  Some  of  them  may  have 
bad  some  curiosity  to  learn  the  origin  of  this  society.  It  is 
given  in  the  Boston  Herald  as  follows: 

"This  organization  was  formed  twenty-five  years  ago,  when 
the  city  of  New  Orleans  was  almost  depopulated  by  the  dread 
visitation  of  the  yellow  fever,  and  when,  during  the  month  of 
August,  lS5:-i.  it  swept  away  .i, 209  souls,  and  out  of  a  population 
of  125,000  that  remained  in  the  city  during  the  epidemic 
29,000  were  attacked,  and  8,101  died.  In  many  of  the  smaller 
towns  of  Louisiana  the  mortality  was  terrible.  At  Providence, 
Louisiana,  the  population  was  reduced  by  flight  to  about  400. 
Of  these  ?>?i()  sickened  and  Ki.i  died.  At  Vicksburg  the  fever 
also  raged  terrifily.  In  a  reduced  population  of  about  ?i  000, 
there  were  2,100  cases  and  .500  death.s.  In  Jackson,  Missis- 
sippi, out  of  090  who  remained,  S.JO  took  the  disease  and  112 
died.  In  other  localities  people  were  dropping  in  the  streets; 
stricken  districts  were  barri  i  led,  and  insress  and  egress 
denied;  physicians  and  nur=.  ,  could  not  be  obtained,  and 
throughout  that  section  of  country  a  perfect  reign  of  terror 
prevailed.  Such  was  the  malignity  of  the  epidemic  that 
every  one  seemed  crazed  with  fear  of  contagion.  I'arents 
deserted  their  fever-stricken  children,  husbands  their  wives, 
and  all  in  turn  were  deserted  by  their  friends  when  the  dreaded 
malady  made  its  appearance.  Then  it  was  that  this  noble 
association  had  its  birth.  Aware  of  the  fact  that  in  New 
Orleans  a  yearly  repetition  of  this  disease  was  to  be  expected, 
and  that  .«ome  measures  for  its  prevention  and  cure  must  be 
adopted,  a  number  of  the  weallliiest  citizens  united  and 
formed  this  association,  naming  it  in  honor  of  the  world's 
greatest  pliilanthropist,  John  Howard.  It  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  nurse«,  ujrdicines  and  physicians  in 
such  emergencies  as  tliat  throuuh  which  they  liad  just  pas.-icd. 
As  soon  as  the  terror  which  bad  been  inspired  by  the  epidemic 
was  allayed,  the  public  began  to  take  an  interest  in  this 
association,  and  its  ranks  grew  rapidly.  Previous  to  the  war 
it  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  associations  in  the  country,  but 
like  ov(  rything  else,  it  has  felt  the  demoralizing  influences  of 
the  late  war.  and  at  the  present  time,  most  of  its  members 
an-  pci  )r.  They  have  cst.-iblishcil  agcncMcs  throughout  those 
secti'ii-.  ol'  the  south  wlure,  during  tlie  past,  this  malignant 
epidemic'  has  bien  the  most  severe.  WJKirever  it  lias  rearccl 
its  liead  the  Howard  doctors  and  nurses  liave  been  found  at 
their  post,  and  the  amount  of  misery  and  s-ufTering  which  lias 
been  alleviali'il  through  the  s(df  denying  and  heroic  members 
of  this  org.inizalion  is  simple  incalciilablo.  Their  jdan  of 
opi. rations  in  New  ( Irleaiis,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  cities  and  towns 
where  they  have  agencies,  is  In  have  llie  city  divi(l<'il  inln 
districts,  to  which  several  meiiibors  arc  a.^^signcil,  and  when 
the  fever    makes    its  appearance  all    castas  are  iinniedialcly 


reported  to  headquarters.  The  visiting  committee  imiiiedi- 
ately  investigate  the  matter,  and  physicians  and  nurses  are 
employed.  The  most  of  the  nurses  are  colored  men  who  have 
had  the  fever,  and  consequently  are  not  so  liable  to  infection, 
although  not  necessarily  exempt,  as  at  times  it  happens  that 
both  nurse  and  patient  succumb  to  the  destroying  malady, 
and  both  share  a  common  grave.  Some  of  the  nurses  receive 
pay,  but  there  are  many  volunteers  to  their  ranks,  these  con- 
sisting mostly  of  Sisters  of  Charity  and  members  of  benevolent 
associations.  The  Howard  Association  never  appeals  for 
funds,  although  at  times  greatly  in  need,  and  all  money  or 
necessaries  for  the  sufferers  that  is  entrusted  to  their  care  is 
divided  among  those  most  in  need,  their  actions  being  guided 
by  the  same  spirit  that  actuated  the  truly  christian  man  from 
whom  they  derive  their  name." 


Lonsra-   liife. 


THE  oldest  woman  in  the  world  is  supposed  to  be  Mary 
Benton,  now  residing  at  Elton,  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
England.  She  was  born  on  the  12th  of  February,  IVol,  and 
is  of  course  in  her  148th  year.  She  is  in  possession  of  all  her 
faculties,  perfect  memory,  hearing  and  eyesight.  She  cooks, 
washes  and  irons,  engages  in  the  usual  family  avocations,  and 
threads  her  needle  and  sews  without  spectacles. 

Itisamatterof  statistical  fact  that  in  the  district  of  Geezeh, 
which  includes  the  Pyramids,  and  a  population  of  200,000,  there 
are  600  persons  over  100  years  of  age,  or  one  in  every  .'i:>3.  Nu- 
maus  de  Cuyan,  a  native  of  Bengal,  in  India,  died  at  the 
incredible  age  of  370  years!  He  possessed  great  memory  even 
to  his  death.  Of  other  aged  persons  we  might  mention  Mr. 
Dobson,  aged  139,  of  Hadfield,  England,  farmer.  His  diet 
was  principally  fish,  fruit,  vegetables,  milk  and  cider.  Ninety- 
one  children  and  grandchildren  attended  his  funeral. 

John  de  la  Somet,  of  Virginia,  is  130  years  old. 

Old  Thomas  Parr,  of  Winnington,  Shropshire,  England, 
lived  to  the  age  of  1.52  years.  He  was  first  married  at  88  and 
a  second  time  at  120.  lie  was  covered  from  head  to  foot,  al' 
over,  with  a  thick  coat  of  hair. 

Henry  Jenkins  lived  to  the  cxtracrdinary  age  of  109  years. 
At  the  age  of  100  he  walked  a  journey  to  London  to  see  King 
Charles  11.  The  King  introduced  Jenkins  to  his  Queen,  who 
took  much  interest  in  him,  putting  numerous  questions  to  the 
patriarch,  among  which  she  asked,  "'Well,  my  good  man,  may 
I  ask  what  yoti  have  done  during  the  long  jicriod  ol  life 
granted  to  you,  iiinre  than  any  otbcr  man  of  shorter  longevity?" 
The  old  man,  lookiiii.'  the  (^liiocn  in  the  face,  with  a  bow,  naively 
rcjilicd,  "Indeed,  .Madam,  1  know  of  nothing  greater  than 
becoming  a  father  when  I  was  over  a  hundred  years  old."  He 
replied  to  the  King  that  temperance  and  sobriety  of  living  had 
been  the  means,  by  the  blessing  of  God  of  lengthening  his 
(lays  beyond  the  usual  time. 

Ivlward  hiinkcr,  aged  Iil3,  of  Philadelphia,  rarely  ate  any 
^uppe^. 

A'alcniinc  Catcby,  aged  I  10, died  at  I'lcsloii,  near  Ihill,  Kng- 
bind.  His  di(!t  fiir  the  last  twenty  years  was  milk  and  biscuit. 
His  inlellect  was  perfect  until  within  two  days  of  his  death. 
There  died  in  isio,  at  Kingston  upon  Thames,  Surrey,  a  Mr. 
Warrell,  aged  120  years. 


TllK  silliestof  all  errors  is  when  young  men  think  they  forfeit 
their  claims  to  originality  if  they  ackiiowlidgr  any  Iriilli  ll.at 
has  been  acknowledged  before  them. 
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^Hai^ter    flot;   the   ||mie  ^ne^. 


POLITENESS. 


It  is  vei'-y  ea-sy  to  say  "If  you  i)lease," 
when  you  ask  a  fa-vor.  Any  child  who 
can  talk  can  say  "Thank  you,''  when  he 
re-ceives  one.  It  is  no  trou-blc  for  any 
lit-tle  boy  to  take  off  his  hat  when  he 
goes  in-to  a  liouse. 

These  are  lit-tk^  acts  of  ])o-lite-ness  you 
should  nev-er  for-get.  But  these  are  not 
all.  There  are  ma-ny  oth-ers  that  you 
should  think  of  and  prac-tice.  You  should 
be  o-blig-ing.  You  should  try  to  please 
oth-ers.  You  should  be  gen-tle  and  kind. 
You  should  be  wil-ling  to  go  to  a  lit-tle 
ti'ou-ble  to  make  oth-ei-s  hap-py.  This  is 
true  po-lite-ness. 

Po-lite-ness  costs  notk-ing;  and  it  is 
worth  a  great  deal.  It  has  helped  ma-ny 
a  boy  and  girl  to  get  a  good  po-si-tion. 

Sup-pose  you  saw  a  boy  go  in-to  Sun- 
day school  or  meet-ing  with  his  hat  on,  and 
drag-ging  his  feet  as  he  walked.  Sui)-pose 
he  sliould  step  on  some  per-son's  toes,  and 
then  walk  on  with-out  asking  par-don. 
What  would  you  think  of  such  a  boy? 
Tou  would  think,  of  course,  he  was  rude. 
You  uiiglil  say  he  was  boor-ish,  or  that  he 
had  no  nmn-ners.  That  is  what  j  leo-ple  say 
of  boys,  and  men,  too,  who  act  so.  You 
would  not  like  suchaboy.  And  he  would 
unt  be  liked  by  oth-ers.  Xo  boy  who  is 
po-litc  at  home  would  do  so.  Vou  should 
learn  to  be  po-lite  to  your  pa-ients  and  to 
your  broth-ers  aiul  sis-ters.  If  you  are 
]>o-litc  at  home,  you  will  not  l»e  rude  or 
l)Oor-ish  away  from  liouie.  Po-lite  boys 
ami  girls  grow  to  be  po-lite  men  and  wo- 
men. You  should  al-ways  try  to  be 
]i(>-lite. 


I  isr  T  E  K.  E  s  T . 


THERE  are  several  rules  for  calculating  interes-t,  which  are 
used  by  many  without  understanding  the  principles  on  which 
hey  are  founded,  these  principles  being  to  them  a  mystery. 
We  consider  it  very  wrong  ever  to  apply  any  rules  lor  making 
calculations  without  being  in  possession  of  the  key  on  which 
these  rules  are  based,  and  therefore  will  explain  the  funda- 
mental jM'inciple  of  several  of  the  rules  for  calculating  interest. 

A  rate  of  interest  at  5  per  cent,  is  1-20  of  the  capital,  there- 
fore divide  the  cajiitalby  20  and  jou  have  the  inteiett  ptryear; 
divide  this  again  by  3G5,  the  number  of  days  per  year.  You 
miy  CO  uSlne  thesa  two  operations,  and  divide  the  capital  at 
once  by  ot'i.5  mulliijlied  by  2l),  that  is  by  7,300,  to  have  the 
interest  per  day  in  dollars,  and  if  j'ou  divide  the  capital  by  73, 
you  have  the  interest  at  5  per  cent,  per  day  in  ceats.  This 
you  have  only  to  multiply  with  the  number  of  days  to  find 
interest  for  a  given  time;  but  this  muliiplication  may  be  done 
first,  it  will  avoid  fraction,  hence  the  rult:  Multiply  the 
capital  with  the  number  of  days,  then  divide  the  product  by 
the  constant  number  73,  and  you  have  the  interest  at  5  per 
cent.  For  f)  per  cent,  add  1-5,  for  7  per  cent,  2-5.  for  8  per 
cent    3-5,  for  9  per  cent.  4-5,  for  10  per  cent,  double  it. 

This  rule  is  the  ruost  correct,  but  any  interest  may  be  calcu- 
lated thus:  Multiply  the  capital  with  the  number  of  days,  then 
for  5  percnt.  divide  by  73,  for  G  per  cent,  by  ijl,  for  7  per 
cent,  by  52,  for 8  per  cent,  by  45,  for  9  percent,  by  40.67,  ior 
10  per  cent,  by  352. 

These  latter  divit-ors  are  obtained  by  dividing  100  by  6,  7,  8, 
and  9  respectively,  and  uiuhiplying  the  quotients  with  305, 
which  serve  as  units,  cutting  off  two  decimals,  01,  52,  45,  and 
0.07 

If  interest  is  to  be  ealcilated  per  month  only  and  not  for  any 
nd  I  numlier  of  days,  it  i.s  very  convenient  that  six  per  cent, 
per  year  is  one-half  of  1  percent,  per  month,  or  I  jier  cent, 
fir  t^j  months;  hence  the  hindy  rule  that  0  per  cent,  for  00 
d  lys  is  out!  perc  ml;  but  here  the  year  is  counted  I2multiplied 
by  3  )  or  3)1)  days  only,  thus  it  is  not  absoletely  correct,  but 
n  a  •  eno  ii\i  to  !  e  a  1  ipt  ^d  in  mo  t  b  inks. 


Tii  K  ant  i  arc  certainly  "a  feeble  folk"  when  you  come  to  look 
at  them  mt  by  ant.  Bat  they  do  acoampli-h  con>i  Jerable  with 
llieir  united  strength  and  skill.  Tlie  wisest  among  them  seem 
10  be  the  wh'te  ants  of  ,\fiica.  M'hat  woulil  you  think  of  a 
man  who,  with  only  bis  hands  for  tools,  should  build  a  clay 
linu.'-e  a  mile  high?  But  the  ant  accomplishes  as  much  in 
proportion  to  its  size.  These  white  ants  always  work  in  the 
d.irk,  and  under  cover.  The  first  thing  you  know  of  their 
iliiiriL's,  thi'irhou-es begins  to  rise  otit  of  the  ground,  roof  fir.'-t. 
The  builiiing  goes  on  inch  by  inch,  until  itis  eighteen  feet  high 
iir  more,  and  all  covered  with  smaller  cones.  The  inside  is  full 
III'  roiiin-aiid  halls,  with  floorsso  strong  thatcattle  could  stand 
on  tbcnj.  Tliey  also  build  roads  underground  to  lead  to  their 
nciglilior-,  houses  or  towns,  whichever  ihey  call  them.  What 
a  sysiiiii  of  railroading  they  must  keep  up,  and  what  gangs  of 
w.iiknji-n  it  must  take  to  keep  them  all  in  running  order.  Yet 
viiu  nevercatch  sight  of  a  contractor.  They  all  work  in  the 
dark  and  out  of  sight. 


-»♦- 


.\s  imiliTpg  truly  valuable  can  be  attained  without  industry, 
80  there  can  be  no  persevering  industry  without  a  deep  .sense 
of  the  value  of  time. 
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BY  J.    L.    BARFOOT. 


ABEIEF  description  has  already  been  given  in  the  columns 
of  the  Instructor  of  the  general  character  of  the  com- 
mon rocks  and  of  this  Territory,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  be 
identified.  But  the  elements  of  which  mineral  species  are 
composed,  the  proportions  in  which  these  elements  combine, 
and  the  law  of  combination,  have  received  little  notice. 

The  word  element  means  a  simple  body,  that  cannot  be 
resolved  into  any  other  kind  of  body  without  being  changed 
into  a  new  state.  It  may  be  combined  with  some  other  ele- 
ment or  elements;  but  it  then  ceases  to  be  a  simple,  or  elemen- 
tary body.     It  becomes  a  compound. 

A  piece  of  carbon,  when  burned,  ceases  to  be  simple 
carbon,  or  charcoal.  Metallic  iron,  when  exposed  to  the 
corroding  action  ot  air  and  moisture  for  a  long  period,  ceases 
to  be  metallic  iron.  It  becomes  "rust."  The  reason  that  it 
changes  into  this  kind  of  mineralized  matter  is  that  the  ox3'gen 
of  the  air  chemically  combines  with  the  iron.  That  process 
is  known  as  oxidation.  Although  oxygen  gas,  one  of  the 
constituents  of  the  air  we  breathe,  does  not  seem  to  burn  the 
iron,  it  does  so.  The  temperature  of  the  mass  becomes  greater, 
but  only  sensitive  to  a  thermometer.  And  the  weight  of  the 
iron,  if  correctly  taken,  will  be  found  to  be  heavier  in  the 
state  of  rust  than  it  was  before,  by  just  the  weigkt  of  ox.vgen 
it  has  ent<;red  into  combination  with.  Thus,  twenty-eight 
grains  of  iron  filings  will  gradually  combine  with  twenty-four 
grains  of  oxygen  and  form  red  oxide  of  iron — "rust."  The 
sparks  from  a  blacksmith's  anvil,  struck  off  when  red-hot  iron 
is  hammered,  are  iron  oxide,  but  not  so  highly  oxidized  as  the 
rust.  The  sparks  cool  too  quickly  to  ab.-^orb  as  much  oxygen 
as  they  would  if  allowed  to  rust.  When  iron  is  burned  in 
oxygen  gas,  as  may  be  seen  in  experiments  at  our  chemical 
lectures,  .some  of  the  mineialized  metal  is  fully  oxidized, 
while  some  is  not,  according  to  the  completeness  of  the  pro- 
cess ot  burning.  Iron  filings  exitosed  to  air  and  moisture 
burn  slowly  but  completely,  to  form  an  earth,  in  all  its  essen- 
tial prr-.perties  an  iron  ore. 

Now  other  metals,  as  may  be  seen  by  burning  a  piece  of 
magnesium  ribbon,  will  combine  very  rajiidly  with  oxygen, 
and  become  mineralized.  The  metal  called  calcium  does  not 
bum  so  rapidly,  although  it  is  a  tiue  metal,  and  has  all  the 
properties  by  which  a  metal  is  known.  It  is  harder  than  lead, 
malleable  and  fusible.  It  is  not  volatile,  as  some  metals  are, 
such  as  arsenic  and  mercury;  but  it  will  very  slowly  oxidize  if 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere;  that  is,  it  will  form  earth.  ( )n 
examination,  this  earth  is  found  to  be  lime,  an  oxide  of  cal- 
cium. Pure  lime  is  white,  acrid,  caustic  and  alkaline.  If 
this  oxide  of  calcium,  or  quick  litiirf  is  allowed  to  remain 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  it  gradually  absorbs  carbonic  acid 
gas,  and  thus  becomes  carbonate  of  lime.  Twenty  grains  of 
the  metal  calcium  will  combine  with  eight  grains  of  oxygen  to 
to  form  twenty  eight  grains  of  quick  lime;  this  twenty-eight 
grains  will  cumbine  with  twenty-two  grains  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  to  form  lifiy  grains  of  carbnnatc  of  lime.  So  that  we  fitid 
the  following  proportions:  fifty-six  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  cal- 
cium (quick  lime)  and  forty-four  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  in  one  hundred  parts  of  limestone,  or  carbonate  of  lime, 
by  weight.  To  prove  this,  we  have  only  to  burn  our  common 
limestone,  and  we  sliall  find  tliat  one  hundred  pounds  of  the 
rock  will  only  give  us,  when  burned,  (ifly-six  pounds  of  lin.e. 
The  other  forty-four  pounds  will  have  been  changed  into  gas, 


and  passed  off  in  the  air.  Of  course,  limestone  is  not  always 
pure;  it  may  contain  silica  (sand),  olumina  (clay)  or  other 
ingredients.  The  pure  lime  crystals  (calcite)  are  composed  of 
calcium  and  oxygen  (lime  oxide)  and  carbon  and  oxygen  (car- 
bonic acid  gas)  in  proportions  as  before  indicated. 

All  carbonate^  of  lime  may,  by  burning,  be  brought  to  the 
state  of  quick  lime.  Chalk  and  compact  limestone  are  alone 
used  for  this  purpose  in  a  large  way.  The  lime  kiln  is  built 
of  masonry.  Inside  it  is  shaped  like  a  cup,  with  a  grate  or 
door  at  the  bottom,  This  simple  furnace  is  first  charged  with 
fuel  (either  wood,  or  coal,  or  cinders)  upon  which  is  placed 
a  layer,  about  a  foot  in  depth,  of  limestone,  or  chalk,  broken 
into  small  pieces.  To  this  more  fuel  is  added;  then  more 
limestone,  and  so  on  until  the  kiln  is  full.  The  pieces  of  lime 
descend  towards  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  as  the  fuel  is  con- 
sumed, being  in  the  meantime  kept  at  a  pretty  full  red  heat. 
At  this  temperature  the  water  and  carbonic  acid  gas  are 
driven  off,  and  by  the  time  the  lime.'-tone  has  all  settled  to 
the  bottom  of  the  kiln  it  is  rendered  perfectly  caustic.  In 
practice,  much  depends  upon  the  skill  of  the  operator,  or 
lime-burner,  experience  being  the  best  guide  to  the  best 
methods  of  lime  burning.  The  limestone,  having  passed 
through  this  burning,  does  not  lose  its  form,  but  it  becomes 
lighter.  It  is  porous,  but  sufficiently  hard  to  be  carried  from 
1  lace  to  place. 

We  fiud  that  all  substances  on  the  earth  are  subject  to 
change.  A  piece  of  wood,  when  burned,  ceases  to  be  wood; 
it  has  changed  into  gas.  One  of  its  elements  (carbon)  has 
combined  with  oxygen,  and  thus  formed  carbonic  acid;  the 
hydrogen  of  the  wood  has  combined  with  oxygen,  and  thus 
formed  water,  which  has  been  dissipated  by  the  heat.  A 
piece  of  iron  becomes  earthy  matter  by  combining  with 
oxygen.  This  earthy  matter,  by  being  put  in  a  crucible  with 
suitable  fluxes,  surrenders  its  oxygen,  and  again  becomes 
metallic  iron.  It  is  the  art  of  the  chemist  to  notice  the 
methods  by  which  nature  works  to  bring  about  changes,  and 
to  imitate  them,  so  as  to  benefit  mankind. 


LirrLE  TiiiMis. — Little  things  are  indeed  of  great  import- 
ance; all  nature  is  made  up  of  particles,  from  the  tiny,  sparkling 
raindrop  that  helps  to  form  the  vast  and  boundless  deep,  to  the 
grain  of  sand,  a  portion  of  the  earth.  Our  bodies  are  composed 
of  particles  of  matter,  our  characters  of  little  words,  thoughts 
and  actions,  and  each  little  moment,  .--iMall  as  it  is  in  our  eyes, 
helps  to  swell  the  days  and  years  in  which  the  child  becomes  a 
man,  and  the  m.in  sinks  inio  the  grave.  From  the  littleacorn, 
lying  hidden  and  unnoticed  under  the  dry  and  rustling  leaves, 
has  sprung  the  noble  oak  of  the  forest,  under  whose  jirotecting 
branches  many  a  weary  traveler  has  rested,  and  which  at  last 
has  gone  to  become  a  jiarf  of  the  mighty  ship. 

The  huniblo  liltic  seed,  blown  by  some  gentle  and  friendly 
wind  to  its  resting-place  in  the  earth,  hasat  last  expanded  into 
a  beaulifulfiowcr,  fillingthe  air  with  its  fragrance,  and  cheer- 
ing the  eye  of  man  with  its  delicate  beauty.  Was  the  mite  of 
the  poor  widiiw  loo  small  fur  notice?  Small  it  was,  indeed, 
compared  with  the  gilts  ofthose  around;  yel  it  was  not  despised. 
So  it  is  in  our  daily  life;  one  simple  look,  a  cheerful  smile  or 
sympathizing  word,  whii-h  costs  us  little  to  hc>tow,  may  inspire 
with  fresh  courtige  the  gloomy  and  despondent.  Kach  blade 
of  grass  and  humble  (lower  has  son.c  ollice  to  perform,  and 
each  evil  thought  exerts  its  baleful  infiucnce  upon  the  ehai- 
acli'r,  while  our  noble  impulses,  if  acted  upon,  make  us 
bettor  beings. 
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Aruanqed  by  a.  C.  S. 


Duet. 


fel^H 


^  m       ff.  w  tr       g.      m         .^.       .^.       .^. 

1.  Children, hark  the  bells  are    ringii.L;    Join  the  prayer  and  join  the   a-ing  -  ing;  Duii't    de  -  lay, 

2.  Come  with  checrliil  hearts  and    la- tvj, Seek  your    class- es,  lake  your  iilac-es,    Mirth    for  -  bear, 


^li^!=i==E 


CHORUS. 


=^=::>==I^-l 


Bells  arc     ring-ing. 


come   a  -  way. 


=1=^-^: 


:3= 


--=1= 


come      a  -  way 
God      is    theie 


'i'o      I  tie  Saliliath 
At     the  Sabbath 


.'-CllOlll. 

School. 


Coi 


come. 


Come  a  -  way, 


=3^^^^i; 


z1==: 


E?EE-Hi= 


Bells  are      ring-ing,  come  a  -  way. 


:^^=^q-^'^=^-q-J==^=-j^=^: 


*E3i 


Bells  arc     ringing,      come    a  -  way.      Bells  are     ringing.      Come    a  -  way       to     the     Sabbath        school. 


— j» — I  _, — r« — ^ — ^_. 


Come, 


^ a^ 3^ 1 ■ ^ 1 1 1 " 


come, 


ome    a  -  way.       Bells  are    ringing,    Come    a  -  way       to    the    Sabbath       fchool. 
—  m — 1— * — m 1 — •- — » ^— , , • ■ 1 1 


Li?— 5?: 
Bells  are     ringing,      come  a  - 


way. 


Ttiere  your  oheerful  teai'hers  meet  you, 
And  in  loving  accent?  greet  you — 

Children,  all,  heed  the  call 

To  the  Sabbath  school. 


Streiinis  of  true  instruction  flowing. 
Life  and  purity  bestowing. 

Here  are  found,  and  abound 

In  the  Sabbath  school. 


J^  T  E  IS/E  I^  L  IB    n'Z'n^isr. 


(  Tnn.i'-:  ''/  xcctnt  to  he  an  Aiir/rl,") 


RY   GKO.    MANWARINO. 


We  want  to  see  the  tpmple 

With  towers  rising  high. 
Its  spires  majestic  pointing 

I'nto  the  clear  blue  ski" 
A  house  where  Saints  may  gather, 

And  richest  blessings  gain, 
"Where  Jesus,  our  I'edeemer, 

A  dwelling  may  obtain. 

Wc  want  to  meet  the  Savior, 

And  see  Him  face  to  face, 
"When  He  shall  come  in  glory 

Unto  that  holy  place; 
If  we  are  true  and  faithful 

We'll  hear   lur  Savior's  voice, 
Jitt  'iv..  ii  I' lUifi's  Hissing, 

And  ill  H.s  love  r<j  /i.e. 
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